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ports of scenes and incidents, concerning which every one was eager to 
learn the exact truth. Their pictures represented to the eyes of men 
and women and children the persons, the places, the actions which 
were filling their thoughts and exciting their hearts ; and in the pages 
of the paper not devoted to pictorial illustration they found an admira- 
ble comment on the political conditions of the times, in a series of 
articles distinguished, as in former recent years, by clearness and 
moderation of statement, steady reference to principle, and the most 
thorough devotion to the great cause of the country and of humanity. 

The weekly numbers of the paper now bound into a volume form 
one of the most interesting and valuable records of a year, the events 
of which will hardly be of less concern to our remotest posterity than 
they have been to us. 

The vast circulation of the paper imposes upon the proprietors the 
duty of making it in every respect worthy of its high pretensions as a 
Journal of Civilization. There is room for improvement in various 
respects. Some of the illustrations are not only poor in execution, 
but poor in conception, and incorrect. There was, to take a striking 
instance, hardly a single good illustration of any of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the death of Mr. Lincoln, though this was 
in part made up for by the very striking allegorical design, by Mr. 
Nast, of America weeping over his coffin. Again, the caricatures are 
almost invariably wretched in design, except when borrowed from 
Punch, and are frequently vulgar in intention ; if they cannot be abol- 
ished, they ought to be improved. And finally, there is a certain class 
of advertisements to be found on the last pages of each number, which 
the publishers of such a paper ought to feel themselves required by 
every consideration of public morality to exclude. We rely upon 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers to do justice to the public in these 
respects, and to make their profitable paper really representative of the 
civilization of America. 



21. — A History of New England, from the Discovery by Europeans to 
the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century, being an Abridgment of 
his " History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty." By 
John Gorham Palfrey. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 
1866. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx., 408, and 386. 

Dr. Palfrey has done wisely in preparing this abridgment of his 
larger work. Of the value of that work our readers are already well 
informed. No higher praise can be given to it than that which it justly 
deserves, of being a worthy history of New England. It is not probable 
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that it will ever be superseded. The qualities which distinguish it in- 
sure to it a permanent place in our literature. It is a monument to the 
industry, the patience, the accuracy, the sound judgment, the good 
sense, of its author. It must be henceforth the handbook of every stu- 
dent and every lover of New England. But the cost of its three large 
volumes renders it inaccessible to a very large number of those per- 
sons who desire to become acquainted with the records of their an- 
cestors, and its elaborate fulness of detail unfits it to be a popular 
manual. 

" I presume," says Dr. Palfrey, at the close of the Preface to his 
abridgment, " there is one third of the white people of these United 
States, wherever now residing, of whom no individual can peruse these 
volumes without reading the history of his own progenitors." It is for 
the great mass of these children of New England that he has prepared 
the work before us. They will not be ungrateful to him for this labor. 
These two volumes of moderate size supply all that need be known 
of the events that attended the foundation and establishment of the 
New England Colonies, of the motives, principles, and characters of 
the men who moulded their institutions and gave form to the nas- 
cent state. 

In this history lie the origins of the liberties of America, the sources 
of the strength and glory of the United States. From New England 
have been derived those principles and methods, and that civil, political, 
and social organization, which are both the causes and the effects of the 
distinguishing traits of our national character and development. New 
England is the home of modern democracy and of genuine republican 
liberty. Her history is one by itself and apart. She established a new 
era in politics, and gave a new meaning to such words as people, gov- 
ernment, and state. She made the greatest advance in political science 
which it was ever given to any community to make, and for the first time 
in the history of the world practically established and defined the rela- 
tion of politics to morals. Her fame is the property not only of her 
own descendants, but of every man who believes in and advocates the 
rights of man in whatsoever land. For here those rights were first 
acknowledged, first asserted and maintained in the moral order of a 
civilized community. It is as absurd to talk, as Mr. Sunset Cox and 
other silly orators sometimes do, of getting rid of New England ideas, 
and of leaving New England out in the cold, as it would be to talk of 
getting rid of Christian ideas. Her ideas have become the instincts of 
freemen. They are in the very fibre of their hearts. Mr. Lincoln the 
Kentuckian was a genuine son of New England, and it is the greatest 
misfortune of Mr. Johnson that he has so little of New-Englandism in 
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his nature. This war, which is now drawing to an end, is the war be- 
tween the new ideas of New England and the old ideas of the Old 
World. The victory is to make the United States a larger, happier, 
completer New England. With this victory New England will drop 
from history. Her work will be accomplished. 

Dr. Palfrey's book is, then, not merely a history in the ordinary 
sense, it is a manual for the political student, a compendium of the 
origin of American political ideas. It is a book to be in the hands of 
every American who would thoroughly comprehend the nature of the 
institutions which he bears a part in maintaining, and of the principles 
from which they sprang. 

The abridgment is executed with great felicity. It has none of the 
stiffness and jejuneness which commonly attend such works. On the 
contrary, the narrative is full, easy, accurate. The spirit of the original 
is not lost. The compression has been effected mainly by the omission 
of notes and citations of authorities, and by a judicious condensation of 
those portions of the larger work which relate mainly to the contempo- 
rary history of the old country. 

Here and there Dr. Palfrey has introduced some fresh matter into 
the abridgment, and we find throughout evidence of the most scrupu- 
lous care and skilful handling. It may be commended without reserve ; 
and it is a satisfaction of no common order that so excellent a popular 
History of New England is given to the public. 



22. — History of France, from the most remote Period to 1789. By 
Henri Martin. Authorized Translation from the Fourth Paria 
Edition, by Mart L. Booth. Vols. XV. and XVI. The Decline 
of the French Monarchy. Boston : Walker, Fuller, & Co. 1866. 
8vo. pp. xvi., 546 ; viii., 623. 

Op the general qualities of M. Martin's History we spoke in noticing 
the former volumes of this translation. It is the work of a man of 
liberal and enlightened mind, of active intelligence, and of great indus- 
try. If rarely profound, M. Martin is seldom shallow. His style is 
more animated than elegant. He writes with the ease and often with 
too much of the fluency of a practised contributor to the daily press, 
and his judgments sometimes bear the marks of the haste and looseness 
of this sort of composition. His book is not of the first order, but is 
one of the best of the second order of historical works. The scholar 
will find it of real value as a compendious and connected narrative of 
the long stretch of French history, and as indicating the best sources of 



